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- PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 


ellow-Citizens of the Senate . 
Š and House of Representatives. 

Is the remarks which | had the honor to make on my in- 
duction to office, I promised to present अ an early period, some: 
of the leading topics which would require our united considera- 
tion, As yet, I am not prepared to discharge this duty with en- 
tire satisfaction to myself, in consequencerof: the Jimited time I 
have had for that examination and fefléction, which are so essen- 
tial to a perfect analysis of the varied subjects which the present: 
condition of our country suggests; but as far as my means ofin- 
formation will at this time permit, | beg leave to lay before the 
Honorable Congress, and t हरी it, to the Nation at lar a the 
result of the hasty deliberations which I have been able to Ww 
on a few of the more important subjectsconnected with the gen- 
eral welfare. } rae 

The achievement. of व peoples: independence from the dor 
mination of an unjust and vacillating Goyernment, is an event, 
which will always attract the warmest sympathies of the friends 
of human liberty throughout the world: Our efforts-in the great 
emprize have been accompanied by the kindest feelings of mill- 
ions, who were alien to our contest; and to any direct interest in 
its issue; and if it were-needful to superadd any thing to the 
prompiings of self interest; the’ dictates of honor, and the sug- 
gestion of a fervid and-enlightened patriotism; as an incentive 
on: our part to further and continued exertions in the cause of free. 
goyernment, we should find it in that generous and wide spread. 
er athy which hag been expressed us oar behalf, and in the ex- 
alted hopes of good whieh have been raised upon'our atrugg! . 
by the virtuons and the wise of'mantkihd. Let wethen gently 
inen, endeavor to realise and appteciate-the weighty -responsibil- 
ities which rest upon us; and'by a vigorous and persevering dis- 
charge of our respective duties, shew that we are worthy of the 
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sympathies bestowed, and can give fruition to the Hopes excited. ~ 
Let us maintain out sovereignty, preserve concord at home; 
faithfully observe all national obligations; and transmut to pos- 
terity the free stitutions we have erected, unimpaired by selfish- 
ness, and untouched by vain and pernicious ambition. 

The few days which have elapsedsmce I have becs charg- 
ed with the Executive duties of the Government, have not en- 
abled me to become familia with all the matteis proper to be pre- 
sented to your consideration in a formal message. Of the actu~ 
al condition of our exterior affairs, I can only speak m general 
terms. Our immediate relations with foreign powers, ate mces- 
sarily circumscribed. The.newness of our political existence, 
will, for some time to come, cause them te be brief an: simple, 
and it will be wise in us fo preserve their simplicity as far as 
practicable, while we endeavor by all means compatable with na- 
tional dignity, to extend then limits. The Governmen! of the 
United States, always foremost in whatever tends to the advance- 
ment of liberty, continues to manifest. towards us, the same just 
and magnanimous spirit which prompted the early recognition of 
our Independence; and I entertain a profound hope, that other 
leading powers wil shortly see the propriety of extendiny to us, 
and acquiring for themselves, the advantages of mteriational 
Oo p. To Great Britmn the Independence of Texas cannot 
be ah mdifferent event. The advancement of her great mannfac- 
turing and commercial interests, 1s too deeply identified with 
our future prosperity as.a nation, tp permit us to believe, that she 
can view our present position with other than favorable iecard. 
To France also, ıt presents inducements, which cannot fail to 
elicit that chivalrous liberality, which has heretofore so eonspicu- 
ously characterized her National Councils. With Mexico, our 
posture 1s unchanged.—She still seems to ¢herish’ the illusory 
hope of conquest, without adopting any meats for its 1ealization. 
A final abandonment of sach hopes, or a more vigorous prosectt- 
tion of the measures which would at once determine their worth, 
would be more consonant to true glory and wisdom, than this 
attitude of supine and sullen hostility. It may become the duty 
and interest of Texas, to reduce the question of her night to Inde- 
pendence, to a more summary adjustment than our adversary 
seems inclined to give it. While we would meet with alacrity, 
the first indication of a desire, for a just and honorable peace, 
we should compel a more active prosecution of the war. If 
peace can be obtained only by the sword, let the sword do 
its work. 
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1f we desire te establish a Republican Government upon a 
broad and permanent basis, 1t will become our duty to adopt a 
comprehensive and well regulated system “of mental and moral 
culture Education 1s a subject n which every Citizen, and es- 
pecially every pment, feels a deep and lively concern. it is one- 
dn which ns jarring interests are involved, and no accrimonious 
politica! feelings, excited ; for its benefits are so umiversal that all 
parties can cordially unite in advancing t- -it is admitted by all, 
thal cultivated mnd is the guaidian gemus of Democracy, and 
while guided and controled by virtue, the noblest attribute of 
man. ft is the only dictator that freemen acknowledge, and 
the oniy secunty which freemen desire. ‘The mfluence of 
Educaiien in the moral world, 1s hike light in the physical ; ren- 
dering luminous, what before was obscare. It opens a wide field 
for the exercise and improvement of all the faculties of man, and 
imparts vigor and clearness to those important truths in the sci- 
‘encejof Government, as well as of morals, which would other- 
wise be lost m the darkness of ignorance. Without its aid, how 
penious and insufficient would be the deliberations of a Govern- 
ment like ours? Howignoble and usclessits legislation for all the 
purposes of happiness? How fragile and insecure its liberhes? 
War would be conducted without the science necessary to insure 
success, and its bitterness and calannties would be uurelieved by 
the ameiolating circumstances which the improved condition of 
man has imparted to it; and peace would be joyless, because its 
train woui be unattended by that civilization and refinement. 
which can alone give zest to social and domestic enjoynents.— 
And how shall we protect our rights 1f we do not comprehend 
them? Andcan we comprehend thein unless we acquire a knowl- 
edge of the past and present condition of things, and practice 
the habit of enlightened reflection? Cultivation 1s. as necessary 
to the supply of rich intellectual and moral fruits, as are the la- 
bors of the hnsbandman to bring forth the valuable productions 
of the earth. But it would be superfineus to offer to this Honor- 
able Congrescs any extended argument to enforce the practical 
impoitance of this subject. I feel fully assured that it will, in 
that liberal spirit of improvement which pervades the social 
would, loose not the present auspicious opportunity to provide for 
literary iusututions, with a munificence, commensurate with our 
future destinies. To patronise the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge, mdust y, and. charity, has been near the hearts of the good 
and wise of all nations; while the ambitious, and the ignorant 
would fain have thwarted a policy so pure and laudable. But 
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the rich domes and spires of edifices, consecrated to these objects, 
which are continually increasmg in numbers, throwing their 
scenic splendor over civilization, and attesting the patriotism of 
their founders shew that this unhallowed purpose has not been 
accomplished. Our young Republic has been formed by a Spar-. 
tan Spirit—let it progress and ripen into Roman firmness, and 
Athenian gracefulness and wisdom. Let those, names which 
have been inscribed oti the standard of her martial glory, be found 
also on the page ofher history, associated with that profound and 
enlightened policy, which is to make our country a bright link 
in that chain of free States, which will sme day encircle, and 
unite m harmony, the American Continent, Thus, and thus on- 
ly, will true glory be perfected; and dur nation which hag 
sprung from the harsh trump of war, be matured 10 the 1efine- 
ments, and the tranquil happiness of peacé. Let me therefore 
urge it upon you, Gentlemen, not to postpone this matter too long. 
The present is a propitious moment, to lay the foundation of a 
great moral, and intellectual edifice, which will in afte: ages be 
hailed as the chief ornament and blessing éf Texas. A suitable 
appropriation of lands to the purpose of gehéral Education can be 
made at this time without mnconvenierice, to the Government, or 
the people, but defer it until the public domain shall have pass- 
ed from our hands, and the uneducated youths of Texas, will 
constitute the living monuments of our neglect and renusstess. 
To commence a liberal system of mstruction a fety years hence 
may be attendea with many difficulties. Theimposition of tax- 
es will be necessary; settional jealoustes will spring up; and the 
whole plan may be defeated in the conflict of selfishness, or be suf- 
fered to languish under a feeble and inéfficient support. A liberal 
endowment which will be adequate t¢ the general diffusion of « 
good rudimental education if every district of the Republic, and 
to the establishment of a University where the highest branches 
of science may be taught, can now be effected without the ex- 
penditure of a single dollar—postpone it afew years, and mill- 
lons will be necessary to décomplish the great design. 
{ must also invite the attention of Congress to the defects of 
‘the Municipal Code. Unfortunately for the Country, we have 
now in force many portions of two systenis different m their ori- 
gin, discordant in their provisions and calculated to iced to the 
most conflicting decisions. Of the cases that present themselyes 
‘before the courts many are included in neither Code, many are 
differently provided for by both, leaving the parties without rem- 
edy In the first instance, and often wholly uncertain as to the 
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Proper remedy in the secotid. Nor are these the most prominent 
objections against our present system. ‘The sages of the law, 
have long since determined it, to be no less important to.a com- 
munity, that the laws should be dertam, and the decisions of the 
courts uniform than that the principles upon which they are bas- 


-ed, should be wise and eqmtable. While such as are now in 


force jn this government remam unaltered, it may easily be per- 
ceived that our judicial decisions must be more irreconciliable 
than those of any other civilized country upon the globe. Man- 
kundare so constituted that when placed under similar circumstan- 
ces they look through different mediums at the same object.— 
This is nowhere made more apparent than by a reference to the 
recotds.of judicial decisions. We there learn that in the most 


-ehlightened nations where the laws were es हिम ally framed with 


the utmost precision, that human wisdom and sagatity could de- 
vise—where there have been:no jarring regulations unskilfully 
blended, but where one uniform system has been ripened, arid 


-improved by the: prescience of successive ages, the votaries of the 


science have differed so widely in their interpretations, as to pro- 
duce the most disastrous consequences tothe community st large, 
and if such results follow the most ‘favorable circumstances - 
which the ingenuity of man could suggest, much more unfortun- 
ate must be the fate of Texas, if ‘left to struggle with her pre- 
sent Bree be wering difficulties, he admirers of the civil Law 
will regard its rules, as based upon the principles of equity, and 
will look to it, as the most correct standard by which their decis- 
ions can be made, while the advocates of. the Common Law will 
regard its more certain, rigid and inflexible rules, as ‘far better 


. adapted to the genius of our people, and to the situation and cir- 


cumstances of our country, Thus it may not unfrequently oc- . 
cur, that upon the same question of law, we shall have the most 
tonflicting judicial decisions throughout the Republic. The ju- 
dicia) annals of the ‘civilized world most clearly show that the 
uncettainty of the law has invariably given rise to ‘endless litiga- 
tion; more blighting to the prosperity and happiness of a coun- 
try than any other calamity whutever” Weare the only péople 
who have adopted a system of laws of which the great body of 
the community are entirely poan It would be a task of ex- 
treme difficulty for the most learned in the science evén to enu- 
merate the various Mexican authorities now in force in this Gov- 
ernment. ‘Most of these authorities have never yet been import- 
rd into the country, and with a few exceptions they are written 
‘Mame language unknown to our people; and to a large ma- 
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jority of tne profession as well as to a majority of the legal tri- 
bunals appointed by Congress to interpret and administer them. 
Nor ts there a reasonable hope, that at an early period we can be 
relieved from this painful perplexity; for it would be entirely im- 
practible for the government to procure at this time, the transla- 
tion, publication, and general distribution of these authorities. — 
And until this is done, or the system changed, we shall be doom- 
ed to the painful necessity of having the titles to’ our property 
tried, and all our contracts interpreted by laws unknown to our 
Courts, and unknown to the community. But while the preserit 
situation of Texas in this particular must be a source of deep re- 
gret to her friends they can nevertheless console themselves by 
the reflection that the Constitution of the Country has provided 
asalutary remedy, by which she may be extricated from the dif- 
ficulty. Congress is required by that sacred mstrument at a pe- 
riod as early as practicable to introduce by statute the common 
Law of England with such modifications as the circumstances 
of the country may in their judgement require. The period 
here contemplated by the Constitution in the opinion of the Ex- 
ecutive has now arrived; and the speedy execution of this pro- 
vision it is respectfully believed will save our country from much 
public disaster and Individual ruin. By adopting the common 
Law we do but avail ourselves, as in every seience, ofthe labors 
and experience of all those generations who have gone before us. 
We shall exercise the exalted privilege of appropnatng and en- 
joying the henefits of a liberal jurisprudence origmated by the 
wisdom, and for centuries defended by the valor of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. We shall be adopting a system called into being, 
not by the Sovreign will of some arbitray despot, but one origin- 
ating in the general habits of a nation of free and independent 
Citizens, associated by their gemus and their customs and con- 
nected by the ties of a common language and a common ances- 
try, a system which has invariably inspired its votanes with 
an ardent desire to transmt unimpaired to their posterity, 
those natural rights which they received from the great author 
of their being, and those political privileges secured to them 
by the Consttution of their country; a system upon which 
the lights of experience and: the rays of science have been 
concentrating for centuries past, to which the immortal Sages 
of the profession have in each successive age devoted lives 
of the most arduous and unremiting toil, and which has become 
so improved, refined, anexpanded, as to be admirably adapted 
o all the complicated relations of society in Great Britain, and 
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the United States, two of the most liberal and enlightened na- 
tions of the world where the rigid rules enacted for the prever- 
tion ail punishment of crime, have been so mellowed and soft- 
ened by the principles of Divme Revelation, that it is now justly 
regarded as the perfection of human reason and the most moder- 
ate and consistent of every earthly code. In making the propos- 
ed alteration I would also suggest the propriety of foimally adopt- 
ing a few of the general statutes of some State of established le- 
gal reputation and domestic institutions simular to our own; and 
furthermore that a committee of professional Gentlemen be ap- 
pointed to arrange a system by compilation, or digest of statutes, 
adapted to our wants, to be submitted to the consideration of the 
hext National Congress. 

But among the many subjects that unite the solemn and de- 
liberate attention of the Congress of Texas at this moment, no 
one involves a more affecting interest, than the exposed and de- 
fenceless condition of our inland onner., Since the memorable 
victory of San Jacinto, we have sustained but little. annoyance 
from our principal enemy. Their spirits were daunted and their 
energies paralyzed by that signal defeat; and from that period 
they have been occupied with domestic distuibances, or difficul- 
ties grawing out of their foreign relations. ‘These causes of 1m- 
action on their part may be temporary, and we ought by no 
means to permit them to beguile us mto neghgence. But while 
the Mexican government has been restramed fiom renewmg any 
serious attempt upon our liberties, our western frontier has been 
polluted and our Citizéns disquieted by small parties of Mexican 
brigands, who war for spoil and mvade only to ravage and de- 
stroy. ‘To chastise these depredators and suppresstheir incursions, 
is due to the honor and the tranquility of the nation. J would 
therefore recommend that a law be enacted which shall visit a 
just and severe retribution upon such Mexican citizens, not mn 
the actual service of their government, as shall be found in arrhs, 
or convicted of any hostile practices within our territory. An 
honorable warfare we will reciprocate. But the predatory aggres- 
sions of unauthonzed banditi, have always received, as they 
justly merit, the severest chastisements that an mdignant com- 
munity can inflict. 

Unhappily our frontier is suffering greater evils than result 
from. these occasional and desultory incursions. Several native 
tribcs of Indians, deriving confidence from our forbearance, have 
waged, and are waging, a petty, but in some instances, a disas- 
trous and cruel warfare upon our neglected border settlements. 
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‘Phe importance of chastising these savage offenders, and exténd- 
ing protection to our exposed and suffering fellow-citizens, can- 
not fail to attract your early and most serious nohce—Honor, hu- 
manity, and patriotism, conspire to enjoin this duty upon us. It 
is a cardinal principle in all political associations, that protection 
is commensurate with allegiance, and the poorest citicen whose se- 
questered cabm 18 reared on our remotést frontier, holds as sacred 
'a claim upon ths government for safety and security as does the 
-man who hives in ease and wealth in the heart of our most popu: 
-Jous city. I am by no means desirous of aggravating the ordina- 
ry and ‘mevitable ¢alamaties of war, by inculcating the harsh doe- 
trine of the ler talionis toward the debased and i eno Savas 
pes. “War isin itself an evil, which all good people will strive 
‘to avoid; but when it cannot ‘be avorded, 1t ought to be so met 
and pursued as will best secure a speedy and lasting peace. Tf 
that -better mode consists in severity to the enemy, then severity 
to him, becomes clemency to all. The moderation hitherto ex- 
tended to the -Indians on dur borders has been repeatedly retorted 
tipon us, in all the atrocious truelties that cliaracterize their 
-modes of warfare. The Indian ‘Warrior m his heartless and 
-sanguinary vengeance recognises no distinction of age or sex or 
condition. All are indiscriminate victims to his cruelties. The 
wife arid the infant afford as rich atrophy to the pale ing Knife, 
as the warrior who falls in the vigor of manhood and the pride of 
‘his chivalry. And why is it, that he is thus ४७ msetisible to the 
‘dictates of justice and humanity? Has not the white man for 
venttities fniriished Him examples of clemency and kindness? 
„Have ‘not their women and children been protected, and the 
old and the infirm been spared? And when taken m battle, 
‘have they not experidriced the forbearan¢es and indulcencés 
«which so much assuage the aspetities of civilized conilict?— 
‘They have; and it is precisely because these indulgences have been 
profitable to their heartless policy that they have persevered in 
their ancient barbanties, As‘long as We continue to exhib t oir 
mercy without shewing our strength so long will the Indian con- 
tinte to bloody the edge of the tomahawk, and move onward m the 
work of rapacity and s jntighter, And how long shall this cruel hi- 
manity, ‘this murderous sensibility for the sangunary savage be 
practised in defiance of its testéd tmpolicy? Until other oceans 
of blood; the blood of our wives and children, shall glut their 
‘Voracious appetite? 1 would answer no. Tf the wild cannibals 
Af the woods will not desist from their massacres; if they will 
continue to war upon us With the ferocity of Tigers and Hyen- 
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Has, it is titie that we should retaliate their wWatfare, stot in the 
muider of their women and children, but in the prosecution of 
an exterminating war upon théir warriors which will admit of 
no compromise and have no termination except in their total ex- 
‘unction, or total expulsion. 
Tam not informed of all the circumstances connected with 
the recent disturbances in the Hast. Neither do I know pre- 
cisely, the origin of these difficulties. It is thought by some; 
that the Indians have been encroached upon in the enjoyment 
of their landed rights. Jain not aware of the fact myself. Lf the 
spirit of speculative enterprize has been pushed by any of our 
citizens beyond thé boundanes of prudence; and has awakened 
the savages to a war upon our whole community, it is certainly 
á matter to be much regretted; but being involved, it. becomes 
“the nation to meet the exigencies with protuptitade and energy. 
But I am far from conceding that the Indians, either Native, or 
Emigrant, have any just cause of complaint. That the Emigrant 
Tribes have no legal or equitable claim to any portion of our 
ferritory is obvious, from a cursory examination of their history. 
Their emigration to Texas was unsolicited and unauthorized; 
tind has always been a sotirce of regret to its more enlightened 
population. “The federal government of Mexico, tieither con- 
ceded, nor protnised. them lands, or civil fi ights. They came 
as intruders; were positively forbid to make any perrhanent 
abidance; and have continued ih the country up to the present 
‘period against the public wish and at the sacrifice of the publie 
tranquility. ‘This is particularly the case with the Chefokees, 
The offer made to bordering Indians in the colonization law of 
Coahuila and Texas, carries with it precedent conditions whith 
‘have In no instance been complied with by any one of thése 
tribes. T'o the Mexican authorities of that state, they were 
objects of disquietude and terror; and ifin any instance a promise 
of lands was made to their Chiefs or Headmen, they were either 
induced by fear, or proceeded from a design to atray the tomas 
hawk and scalping knife against the American settlers of Texas. 
Sitch promises (if ever made) under stich circumstatices can 
intpose no moral obligations.on us. But the, pledge by the Con- 
Bultation of Texas in 1835, and the treaty cottsequent upon it, 
are said to be regarded by the Indians and their advocates as the 
chief foundation of the claitns Which they set up for Jands,jn 
“Texas. It is not necessary to inquire into the natnre-and extent 
ofthe powers which originated and negotiated that treaty; far 
“the treaty itself never was ratified by any competent authority, 
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and therefore can in nowise be legally considered as binding or 
obligatory upon us. Had it heen rated however, by all the 
solumnities of the consitution, still this government 1s now 
whotly absolved from the performance of its conditions, by the 
notorious and habitual violation of its principal stipulations by 
the Indians. Should it be urged that a moral obligation is ım- 
posed upon us still to extend to them the benefits of the ticaty 
notwithstanding their repeated violation of its: provisions, in 
consequence of their supposed ignorance in such affairs—} would 
repiy that all moral obligation presupposes reciprocity; arid if 
the guod faith of this government is pledged to convey a large 
and valuable portion of its terntory, situated in the very centre of 
its empire to these Emigiant bands, then they stand morally 
bound to render full allegiance to the government of ‘Texas, to 
respect and obey its laws, and to support and defend its constitu- 
tion. ‘That this has not been done by them is certain; and that 
it will not be done is more than probable. To admit thei: claim 
to any extent, on any other conditions would entail interminable 
vexalions on our postenty. It would be parcelling out our 
territory to strangers and intruders, and introducing into the - 


` very viscera of the body politic, an auen, independent and in- 


nately hostile people, who know no restramtsof iaw, and are subor- 
din te fo no authority. It would not only establish the monstrous 
political anomaly of an absolute imperium in inperio; but what 
is still more abhorrent, a lawless and intractable power, within 
au organized enlightened and sovereign Government. At some 
future period, I may do myself the honor to Jay before the con- 
gress, some of the interesting and important facts connected with 
this subject; and in the mean time in consideration of the em- 
bairassments which surround our relations to these Indians, f 
would respectfully offer the following suggestions: "That there 
be tablished as eaily as practicable a line of military posts, 
competent to the protection of our frontier from the incursions of 
the wandering tribes that infest our borders; and that all inter- 
course between them and our citizens, be made under the eye, 
and su’yject to the control of the Government. In order to allay 
the ssprehensions of the friendly tribes, and prevent any colli- 
sion between them and our own citizens. I would recommend 
that each Indian family be permitted to enjoy such improvements 
as they occupy, together with 4 suitable portion of land, without 
interruption or annoyance, so long as they choose to remain upon 
it, and shall deport themselves in a friendly manner; being 
subordinate to cir laws in all criminal matters, and m matters 
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of cotitract, td the atithorized agents of the Government. To 
this end the appointment of suitable agents to reside amoug the 
located tribes would be necessary, whose duty it should be, to 
keep up a vigilant espoinage, cultivate frie: dly relations, and as 
far as practicable, prevent all causes of interruption and collision 
between the fidians and our own people. Commissioners imght 
be appoiuted to make treaties to this effect, with such tubes as 
are disposed fo-peace and fiiendship, while those who 1eject the 
terms should be viewed as enemies, ad treated accordingly. 
These gratuitous aid liberal coucessior,s, on our part are perhaps 
due to the regard which we all entertain for peace, If uuhap- 
pily they shall be fouud Inadequate to secure that desirable object; 
and the Indians shall persist in their extravagant demands and 
resolve upon war, then let them feel that there are terrors also 
in the enmity of the white man, and that the blood of our wives 
and children cannot be shed without a righteous retributior. 

My great solicitude on the subject of frontier protection has 
partially overruled the repugnance I have always felt for stand- 
ing armies. In the present disturbed condition of our foicign 
and Indian relations, the proper security of the country at large, 
and especially the peace and safety of our border settlements, 
seem imperatively to require the immediate organization of a 
regular, permanent, ahd efficient foree. 'The magnitude of that 
force ‘must vary with circumstances; but until we shal) have 
obtained a full acknowledgment of our Independence, and shall 
have either by treaties or chastisement secured our exposed fel- 
low citizetis from Indian aggression or the apprehension of hos« 
tilities, I should suppose that, that force could not, compatible 
with safety, be either small or imactive. Such a force when 
properly and judiciously disposed of, would deter the Indian 
trom his depredations—inspire a confidence which “would lead to 
a rapid settlement of our present frontier, and at the same time 
form a nucleus around which the chivalne yeomanry of the land 
would rally in the event of another invasion from our national 
foe. In recommending this measure I am not insensible to the 
burthens which the equipment and the maintenance of a compe- 
tent force must necessarily impose upon the people; but a people 
who value their liberty and safefy above all price, will consider 
evety burthen light which is necessary to the maintenance of 
their national character and dependence. Neither am I unap- 
prized of the very serious objections which have prevailed, gene- 
rally in Republican governments, to this description of force. 
That a large standing army, led by an artful and unprincipled 
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commander, may be rendered dangerous to the liberties of the 
people who have created and sustamed it, is a truth authenticar 
ted by many precedents. But I trust that the people of ‘lexas 
are now too strong, too vigilant, and too Jealous of their civil 
rights, ever to permit an ambitious chieftain to set at naught the 
legitimate authorities of the country. “ That the military shall- 
in all cases and at all times be subordinate to the civil power” is 
a wise precept of our constitution, which it is our duty to guard 
with sedulous care, and to transmit inviolate to our successors. 
Free governments have always found their best defence against 
foreign and domestic enemies in the patriotism, the intelligence 
and the chivalry of the great body of the people. A well regu: 
lated militia is the strongest and the suiest bulwark of liberty. 
It will therefore constitute a favorite point of policy in my ad- 
ministration, (if 1am sustained by the legislative wisdom of the 
country), to fester a spint of military pride and emulation among 
the people. For this purpose } shall feel it my duty to encour- 
age volunteer associations, their country’s ornament in peace, 
and her safety in war; and to adopt such a system of organiza- 
tion and discipline for the general militia as will qualify them for 
active and efficient operations, should the exigencies of the coun- 
try require their services 11 the field. While recommending the 
organization of a sufficient regular force to insure the present 
protection of the republic from temporary negon without- 
calling the people from their various pursuits of industry, I would 
still prefer, in the hour which tries men’s souls, to rest the na- 
tion’s defence, upon tlie zeal; the valor, and the patriotism of 
“the citizen soldier. 

I regret that’ am obliged to remark that our Navy, has suf: 
fered an entire prostration. It is less interesting to inquire into 
the causes which have produced this misfortune than to devise 
and apply a remedy for it. From the time the adventurous 
Columbus traversed the Atlantic, the commercial intercourse of 
nations has been evidently increasing, and it noW constitutes one 
of the most important and complicate branches of national policy. 
The protection of that commerce by the nation whose geographi- 
ca) position enables it to enjoy the benefits of a foreign trade, is 
fully as requisite to the common welfare, as the protection of any 
other department of its concerns. Texas is happily situated in 
this respect, and can never reach the actie of her greatness until 
a weil cherished commerce shall aid her agricultural faculties, 
by distributing the suirplis products of her soil to other nations. 
This distribution can bë affected only by a suitable marine- 
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power; for unless commerce be protected from insult and deprez 
dation on the high seas, agriculture with all its concomitant 
interests will languish in ifs unprofitable abundance. ‘To re-es- 
tablish our navy on a respectable footing, is therefore of primary 
importance; and we cannot better serve our country, than by 
devoting a portion of her means to this purpose. Should the 
blockade of the Mexican ports by the Navy of France, be raised 
(and there is no assurance that it will not shortly be) the ships of 
war of our enemy would again appear on our coast and annoy 
our commerce. The protection of our maratime frontier, is as 
anuch a public duty, although not urged upon us by the same 
“affecting considerations at this particular juncture, as is that of 
the interior, This duty may be effectually accomplished by a 
naval force of small magnitude, though, under the present condi- 
tion of our credit and finances, not at a moderate expense. Its 
importance however is too great to be longer neglected; and I 
shall feel it my duty to offer to Congress some further reflections 
on the subject in a special message which I design to lay before 
that Honorable body. 

As connected with the national defence, the finances will 
merit and receive your early attention. I have not had time, 
since my entrance into office, to ascertain minutely, the condition 
of our fiscal affairs, That they will require umprovement is 
without doubt. Money has been emphatically styled the sinew 
of war; and certain it is, that a people cannot be defended, nor 
a government sustained, without it. The modes of acquiring 
this indispensable aid, are various in proportion as the resources 

‘a country are manifold. The abundant intrinsi¢. wealth of 
Texas is yet in the matrice of nature. Time, population, indus- 
ny y atid enterprise, are necessary to their full developement. 

Ime is not staid, and the adjuncts are fast flowing to us. Ina 
few yeats, when agricultural, exports shall exceed in value all 
that the most amp tuous extrayagance can desire from abroad, 
and cur unexplored minerals shall be in process of extraction, 
the people of ‘Texas will find no difficulty in rendering ample 
means of support to their government, and, protection to’ them- 
sélves. But at present, those important ends are not to be accom- 
plished by direct contribution, without some, painful exertions, 
and sacrifices of personal convenience. To levy burdensome 
taxes on a people, many of whose farms and dwellings have been 
recently abandoned, and made desolate by an invading enemy, 
apd who are still labonng under the, enibarrassments incident to 
a hew settlement, and who are yet struggling for political exist- 
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ënce, has an aspect of severity and injustice, and ought by all 
possible means to be avoided. The only practical mode of doing 
this, is to anticipate the future abundant resources of the country, 
and to devolve upon our posterity, a portion of the buidens to 
which the perfecting our indep endence and theirs has subjected, 
and 1s still subjecting us. ‘I'he equity of this recourse to pos- 
terity will not rightfully be disputed by them, and cannot be 
controvetted by us. ` 

The practicability of negotiating a loan adequate tò the 
wants of the country, seems to be somewhat problematical But 
I do not despair of being able to effect it, if the congress will make 
Satisfactory provisions for its ultimate redemption, and the 
prompt payment of the interest that may accrue upon it. ‘That 
Texas can render a full, and to all human prescience, a ceitain 
and indistructible guarantee for any pecumiary habilities which 
she would incur, there can be no doubt in the minds of those 
who are familar with her condition and her inherent resources, 
But foreign capitalists are not presumed to be intimately ac- 
quainted with these things, and hence will result the necessity of 
presenting to them some more than ordinary inducements, betore 
we Gah réasondbly expect to acquire their confidence and credit. 
J trust that the honorable Congress will so arrange this wnpor- 
tant matter, that the Executive will make a speedy and effectual 
effort to obtain what all feel to be so important to the couniry—a 
competent loan. 

Much may be done towards establishing a financial credit 
abroad, by a wise, liberal, and effective system of legislation. So 
long as the resources of a country are permifted to lie dormant 
and intangible, without an effort on the part of the Government 
to bring them mto activity, their intrinsic value, and positive 
abundance, are comparatively of little import. Laws tending to 
encourage agriculture, to foster commerce, to withdraw the nich 
minerals imbedded in the earth, will always exert a salutary 
influence on the national character and credit abroad, beside 
the many blessings they dispense at home. ‘The far interior of 
our country abounds, in mineral wealth. Not to secure that 
wealth from individual appropriation, would be a lamentable 
oversight; and to suffer such treasures to avail us nothing in our 
highest need, would be equally unwise and improvident. Hence, 
I would urge the passage of a general law, (if such do not already 
exist,) reserving to the Republic all minerals of whateve descrip- 
tion; and at the same time would respectfully suggest the policy 
of adopting suitable measures by which we may turn them to 
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out early advantage. 1115 apparentto my mmd, that the gov: 
ernment, by a wise code of laws, especially applicable to mm- 
ing, aided by the combined powers and active enterprise of cor- 
porate companies, could more effectually and rapidly bring these 
hidden treasures into use, than the desultory, fickle and compar- 
atively limited efforts of mdividual proprietors would be apt to 
do. Ifthe government should not find it convenient at present 
to unite and co-operate with such companies, she would, In all 
probability, experience no difficulty in predicating a foreign loan 
commensurate with her exigencies on the privileges (properly 
restricted,) which she would be able to extend to energetic and 
enlightened capitalists. 

Notwithstanding my decided aversion to an onerous system 
of taxation, I am precluded by the actual necessities of the gov- 
ernment from advising any abatement ın the present rates} for I 
apprehend that the revenue as now realized, 18 scarcely suffi- 
cient to defiay the current expenses. The mereased expendi- 
tures which must result from the necessity of defending our 
frontiers will render it absolutely necessary that the tax on land 
if not augmented should at least be more equally and uniformly 
assessed. Under the operation ef the present law, and in the 
present inchoate condition of the major part of the land titles in the 
country, but a very small portion 01 the lands owned by individ- 
als, is lable to taxation. This obvious injustice, results from 
the fact, that it has heretofore been thought unadvisable to 15306 
patents to claimants of headrights, or to those entitled to bounty 
lands. The cause 1s properly removeable by direct and perti- 
nent legislative action. To issue patents Im all cases (and ıt 
would be impossible for the executive to discrimmate) without 
enquiring into the many frauds which are alledged to have been 
practised before the board of commissioners, seems to be fraught 
with objections, and to withhold deeds from those justly entitled 
to them, 1s plainly inconsistent with the frankness which a gov- 
ernment should always manifest towards its citizens. It is there- 
fore highly expedient that something definite be done in order 
that patents may issue in all cases; or that some suitable meas- 
ure be devised and carried into effect, by which the supposed im- 
positions may be detected, and the rights of the country vindi- 
cated. Until the question 1s finally adjusted, nee overnment is 
deprived of the revenue which she so much needs, and which 
would be raised from her alienated lands. Whatever the con- 
gress may think proper to order, this department will execute 
without delay. The great object of taxes bemg to sustain the 
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government in its useful and necessary action, will suggest td 
the wisdom of congress the importance of one plain system be- 
ing adopted. Jt occurs to the executive that this system should 
be both simple, and coersive m its character; that the money 
may be certainly had at fixed periods, to meet the wants and ex- 
penditures of the government. f 
Besides other sources of revenue, I would invite the congress 
to the continuance of the tariff laws, with such altelztions as re- 
flection and experience may suggest. ‘The decided bias of my 
mind is for the total aboution of all duties on imports, not only 
because it would comport with that freedom of commerce so 
closely connected with the fundamental rights of man, but be- | 
cause it would be peculiarly adapted to the future condition and | 
policy of Texas. Apprised of the 1Imposmg authority by which | 
the system has been maintained and enforced; as well as of the | 
fact, that some nations owe their wealth and public position to | 
, an able adjustment of it, I have approached the subject with a) 
becoming caution, and have bestowed upon it that responsible | 
reflection to which it is entitled. While i am aware, that by in- 
direct taxation in the nature of a tariff, the people bear the bur- 
then as consumers without scarcely pereeiving it, and are exon-| 
erated from that general surveilance, and odious inquisition, with; 
which the visits of assessors, and collectors, of direct taxation | 
are accompanied ; and while I am equally aware of the deroga- 
tory and dangerous influence which an ambitious executive may | 
be able to bring to bearupon the people through the swarms of de- 
pendent officers, contuiually a acting among them, yet 
still, J look forward to a period, (I hope near at hand) when we 
shall be able, and will find itto be our interest, to invite the coms 
merce of the world to our free and open ports. ‘This, however, 
from considerations of a high public policy, may rot be done 
until our national mdependence shall be generally acknowledg- 
ed. he radical policy of Texas is anti-tariff, because its - 
mercial commodities are of the raw material, which fears no 1m- 
post rivalry, and paying no contributions to manufactories. ben 
the immediate adoption of free trade, as is proposed by many m 
our citizens and statesmen, would in the present situation of ou 
country, exhibit an apparent recklessness and imprudence, which 
could not fail to affect our credit abroad; for it should never be 
forgotten, that fickleness and stability m a young government 
like ours, is as destructive to its character, as a vitiated currency 
is to its wealth, or oppression to its peace. In add:tion to this, 
it should be borne m mind, that the revenue collected through 
f 
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Custom houses has been, and Js still our chief dependence for sus- 
taining the credit of our public issues, which must most certain- 
ly sink into a disastrous and degrading depreciation with the re- 
peal of the imposts. Indeed if we abolish the tariff in the pre- 
sent impoverished condition of the treasury, the government will 
be left destitute of the means of sustaining itself, during the m- 
terval of collecting the necessary fund by direct taxation, or 
raising ıt on foreign loans, which, in either case, under the most 
favorable circumstances, will require several months to effect; 
and this destitution of means, will occur at a moment, when the 
energies of the government are demanded for frontier defence. 
Under these circumstances I feel constrameéd to ask of the hon- 
orable congress a continuance of the tariff to meet the exigencies 
of the times, until other sources of wealth, and revenue, shall be 
opened for supplying the treasury, and defraying the necessary 
expenses of the government. 

There is no one subject in the whole range of political econ- 
omy that carnes with ıt a more Universal and mtense interest, 
than that of the circulating medium, and none is more worthy 
the immediate and profound attention of congress. The neces- 
sity of adopting some practical mode of supplying the general 
demand-for money, which will combine convenience with secu- 
rity, is felt every where, and by all classes. The insufficiency 
of the present means is too obvious to be longer relied upon. As 
a temporary expedient, ıt has answered a valuable purpose; but 
expenence already admonishes us, that to urge it further, ox to 
continue it longer, would be equally injudicious and prejudicial. 
If the unavailing efforts of England, France and the United 
States, to give confidence and a uniform circulation to inconver- 
tible paper as the representative of money, were not sufficient 
evidence of its imprecticability ; the present depreciation of our 
own promissory notes, gives a testimony that is calculated to 
force conviction upon the judgment of every citizen. The ex- 
chequer bilis of England, the assignats of France, and the trea- 
sury bills of the United States, furnish memorable examples of 
the inability of the most powerful and opulent governments, to 
establish a good practical circulating medium on their own cre- 
dit alone, without the facilities of prompt redemption. The pre- 

rd of value; and no pa- 
r representative can acquire general confidence, and answer the 
legitimate purposes of trade, unless it be convertible at the plea- 
sure of the holder into gold -or silver; for theré are occasions con- 
stantly arismg in the fluctuations of business, when nothing else 
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than specie, or its actual convertible representative will satisfy 
the demands, or supply the absolute necessities of creditors. 

To remedy the many inconveniences incident to a cumber- 
some metalic currency and to furnish greater facilities to opera- 
tions in money, banks have been incorporated in all countries 
where commerce has flourished, or agriculture has prospered be- 
yond the immediate wants of a simple predial existence. 'The 
experiment of banking has been 1ully tested by experience, and 
the almost universal adoption of the expedient affords abundant 
and incontrovertible evidence of its general utility and adaptation 
to the wants and convenience of men. But n diversity of 
opinion exists in regard to the various modes of creating and or- 
ganizing and managing such institutions. To my mind , thie ob- 
Jections to private incorporated banks far transcend in practical 
importance any useful purposes they may have, or are likely to 
fulfil. In respect to them, our experience is large, full and di- 
rect. That many of them have been extensively beneficial, is 
without doubt; that in general they have been productive of 
more evil than good, and have exerted a pernicious influence on 
society, is no less clear. ‘The examples furnished in the United 
States, are within the recollection of every citizen, and they ad- 
dress their monitory voice with peculiar force to our judgment. 
There, among a kindred people, incorporated banking comipariies 
have been created, endowed and chérished in every variety of 
form and modification of structure. In the early stages of their 

,operations, the system was warmly commended to the people at 
large, by the additional capital which ıt seemed to create, and 
the consequent impetus it gave to all kinds of business. Indus- 
try and enterprise in all the vocations of life derived new veo 
and encouragement from the abundant facilities which the free 
circulation and easy access of a professedly redeemable bank pa- 
per presented to them; and the nation sprang forward in pros- 
perity amidst the general jubilee of individual excitation. But 
in process of time, as the banks multiplied in numbers, and their 
paper spread over the land, expelling every dollar of specie from 
circulation, the flattering scene changed, and a paralyzing reval- 
sion ensued. The factitious substitutes for money proved in ma- 
ny instances inconvertible, and not unfrequently, fraudulent and 
worthless. The issues of the best and soundest banks, depreci- 
ated a short distance from their own locality ; the entire curren- 
cy of the country lost the public confidence, and universal em- 
barrassment and wide spread ruin succeeded. The first consid- 
erable revolution in the monetary system gave rise to a strict 
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| scrutiny into the nature and capacities of banks ; and it was socn 

discovered that private incorporations were essentially unsuita- 
| ble; liable to be influenced by the vile artifices of corrupt sgec- 
| ulators, and were altogether inadequcte to supply the general 
| wants of the community. "That however sound may be their 
t 


basis, and wise their management, they.can never inspire and 
sustain a universal confidence, nor secure a remote and uniforn 
currency to their issues. That their credit being local, the benefits 
they confered were necessanly limited. ‘To correct these disa- 
bilities by Increasing the number of the local banks, would be 
extending the countless evils incideht to such institutions, with- 
out effecting a remedy, or attaining the great object in view; for 
in the same ratio as- the banks increased in number, the par cir- 
culation of their bills diminished in distance; and the difficul- 
ties of commercial exchanges became the more vexatious and 
burdensome. "The utmost capabilities of private incorporated 
banks were ascertained to be defective and utterly incompetent 
to supply the wants of the country. For the great desideratum 
in domestic finances, is a sound and uniform currency, which 
shall pervade the whole body politic, even as in physics, vital 
blood pervades the human system. 

These practical developements, conspiring with the many 
radical, imposing and popular objections to all private banking 
incorporations in that country, turned the attention of her ablest 
statesmen to a national institution, as the only effectual means 
of attainmg safety, uniformity, and free circulation throughout 
the Republic—the legitimate ends of a representative paper cur- 
reney. Accordingly, at the commencement of the last war be- 

tween the United States and Great Britain, a Nationa] Bank was 
established ; and its powerful efficacy was soon manifested in the 
restoration of a sound and redeemable paper currency, and the 
| revival of general confidence. The difficulties that had involv- 
ed the whole commercial population, and those dependent upon 
it, in frequent and distressing bankruptcy, were rapidly dissipa- 
ted and forgotten ; and the country was blessed to an extraordi- 
nary extent, with a safe and convenient medium of exchange be- 
i tween the remotest parts of its territory, and even between them 
and the leading commercial nations of the world. New hopes 
and activity were infused into every department of business.— 
The farmer, the mechanic, the merchant, and those of the learn- 
ed professions, al] experienced its renovating and salutary infu- 
‘ence. And the government itself, not only participated in these 
aggregate benefits, but found in the bank a fiscal agent, adequate 
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to all its financial exigencies. The minor and local banks were 
brought under a wholesome restraint, and compelled to confine 
their issues within their appropriate spheres. Such of them as 
were insolvent from adversity or mismanagement, withdrew 
frorn the hopeless competition ; and those which had originated 
in fraud and corrupt speculation, were detected, exposed, and in 
most cases arrested in their course of miquity and imposture. 
The temporary embarrasments which resulted from the contrat- 
tion, the withdrawal, or the insolvent dissolution of the local 
banks were speedily repaired; and the partial derangements 
in business were restored and succeeded by a wholesome and 
universal circulation of a uniform, sound, and easily convertible 
aie which was passed and received with unhesitating रणा. 
tidence. . 

With the recent overthrow of the Bank of the United States 
we, as a distinct people, have nothing to do, and should forbear 
to pass any stricture upon it. Our political organization is es- 
sentially different from theirs, and exempts us from many ab- 
stryise and harrassing questions of internal policy, which have 
seriously vexed, and too sensibly attenuated the bands of that 
illustrious union. Our government 15 one and integral; and 
admits of no exciting conflicts of state rights and federal powers. 
it acts upon and controls the domestic and minute internal poli- 
cy, as well as the general and foreign relations of the country, 
and can never be rightfully contravened or annulled in the exer- 
cise of its functions, except as it may impair, abuse, or neglect 
the general .interests, or violate the inherent and reserved rights 
of individuals. To Texas, a National Bank, properly constitu- 
ted, would snstain n different, and much more simple rela- 
tions, than 1t could do, by any ingenuity in its conformation un- 
der that grand, but complex system of government. And as its 
relations to the country would be more simple, and less exposed 
to perversion or to cavil, so its operations would naturally be 
more uniform, harmonious, and beneficial. 7 

In contemplation of these and many other reasons which 
might be added, ¥ feel it my duty to recommend to you the early 
establishment of a stnetly national Bank, which shail be the ex- 
clusive property, arid under the exclusive control of the republic. 
An admixture of private mterests would embarras its operations, 
without bringing equivalent advantages to the mstitmon. Such 
a bank incorporated for a suitable term of years, founded on a spe- 
cific hypothecation of a competent portion of the public domain, 
which should be immediately appropriated to that purpose; with 
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the additional guarantee of the plighted faith of the nation, and | 
an adequate deposite of specie in its vaults, would, it is confi- 
dently believed, confer many eminent and continued blessings 
upon the country. It would furnish an immediate and complete 
remedy ior the existing pecuniary difficulties, which result en- 
tirely from the insufficiency and depreciation of our present cir- 
culating medium. A well digested project of such an institution, 
when fully propounded to, and understood by the people, vansot 
fail to propitiate a very general approbation, and ts c2 lisi tne na- 
tional pride of a large majority of our fellow citizens. And an 
institution having all the elements of usefulness and prosperity 
in itself, and sustained by the confidence and affections of an en- 
lightened people, can scarcely be supposed capable of degenerat- 
ing into an instrument of fraud or of oppression; or failing to 
realize the benefits expected from it. The triple security it 
would offer to its creditors, is of the highest character, and of th * 
most indubitable responsibility ; for it isan approved maxim, that 
real estate affords the best possible guarantee for the ultimate 
payment of a debt. The pledge of the nation’s faith will give 
peculiar solemnity and increased confidence to its obligatiors ; 
and a competent deposit of specie will always be present, or pre- 
sently attainable, to answer the contingent and occasional de . 
mands for that article. It is indeed true, that real estate is not 
sufficiently commutable or transitive to answer the ordinary and 
daily purposes of commerce and of exchange. These can be 
accomplished only by specie itself, or by that active and undoubt- 
ed credit, of wth a known and sufficient deposit of the metals, 
or something equivalent to them, 1s the proper basis. It 1s be- 
leved the proposed bank would be amply furnished with that 
equivalent—and to all necessary extent, with the actual metalic 
deposit itself. It is evident, that a Bank so constituted, the ex- 
clusive property of a stable and popular government, and com- 
bining the three guarantees, of land, specie, and the public faith, 
would not require to retain in its vaults as large a proportion of 
dormant capital as is acknowledged to be indispensable to the 
safe conduct of a private institution. An ordinary corporate 
bank, renders no other security for the redemption of its issues, 
than the actial corporate capital which is supposed to consist in 
a given deposit of the precious metals, and the resulting credits. 
And these, aided by the responsibility of its directors and execu- 
tive officers, constitute its only claim to public confidence. It is: 
not singular, that a confidence so founded, should be sometimes 
abused. The avidity for gain of unprincipled private specula- 
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tors, who often have and will control such banks, will violate 
and betray the most sacred confidence; and unavoidable cir- 
cumstances will sometimes produce similar calamities without 
the supervention of moral guilt. A slight revulsion in the com- 
mercial exchanges of the country, or a sudden fluetuation of the 
markets, is sufficient to create a panic, and induce a run upon 
such-a bank; and ifthe demand for specie is not promptly satıs- 
fied, suspicions are awakened; public confidence is lost; and a 
formal suspension or final disruption ensues. But it is not so 
with æ bank established on the public faith, guaranteed-by an 
ample pledge of rich and fertile lands, and conducted by the fidu- 
cial, are frequently elected agents ofthe whole people. 

It would be very practicable for the National Bank of Texas 
to enter into such arrangements with some known, stable, and 
trustworthy bank or banks of the United States, (and it may be 
of Eurdpe) as would secure to it every communicable facility for 
managing the foreign exchanges of the country, and of imparting 
to its citizens a cheap, expeditious, and safe, transition: of their 
funds to and from the remotest point of ther dealings. Such 
transactions are familiar to merchants, and 2t only requires capi- 
tal, or a plenary confidence which is equivalent, to perfect them, 
without any costly and laborious transportation of gold and sil- 
ver. For this purpose, it is plain to the minds of all business 
men, that a large and continuous capital of specie would notbe ne- 
cessary. ‘To regulate and make uniform the domestic exchanges 
would be equally facile. The bank would of course be extend- 
ed by branches, established at every convenient and suitable part 
of the Republic. Each of these branches would possess the 
same general confidence, as it would partake of the same guar- 
antees with the mother institution, and the bills issued by one 
branch, would be redeemable at any other, or at the principal 
bank at the seat of government. 

When the bank shall have fully gone into operation, and 
developed its satisfactory influences on the pecuniary transac- 
tions of the country, from the largest fiscal, to the minutest indi- 
vidual concern, by dispensing a sound circulating medium, 
which will be always commutable into specie without discount 
or inconvenience, it ig hardly conceivable that any fortuitous 
th metal ion of events could occasion an extensive demand for 
the mee 'The ordinary current wants of the country would 
be regularly supplied ; and it is not probable. that any respectable 
merchant, or other capitalist, would risk his character either to 
gratify his spleen or his avaricé, by getting up a captious run on 
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a sound and solvent bank, which involves the reciprocal rela- 
tions of citizen and country, and is an object of universal patri- 
otic pride an endearment. ‘That this National Bank being wise- 
Jy administered, in a spiritof uprightness and impartiality, would 
so draw to itself the lively affections of the people, is not a sug- 
gestion of fancy, but of nature. The capital of the institution 
would belong to the people at large; each one of whom would 
be and feel ‘himself, a co-operator m-the establishment, and an 
actual, though indefinite stockholder. The profits and avails 
would be employed plainly and directly for their benefit; and 
these might reasonably be expected to diminish, and ultimate- 
ly to abolish the whole tariff of duties, and internal taxation. — 
Somewhat similar experiments have been tried in other countries, 
and these desirable results have been effected, or are in fair pro- 
gress toward realization. Let us then listen to the voice of ex- 
perience. The State of Pennsylvania many years ago establish- 
ed a State institution, by whose powerful agency, and an equj- 
table appropriation of its devidends, she has greatly lessened the 
burthens of her internal taxes. Alabama has more recently cre- 
ated a similar Bank, and is rapidly approximating to an entire 
freedom from the odious and too often impertinent surveilance 
of the tax-gatherer. The State of Coe has also, by banking 
on her surplus treasury, been able to dispense extensive bless- 
ings by the furtherance of public institutions of various kinds ; 
and has so conducted her fiscal affairs, through the efficiency 
and integrity of her public agents, that her Treasury bank con- 
tinued to redeem its issues with the precious metals, during the 
late universal suspension of specie payments. ‘The citizens of 
these States regard with a just and patriotic pride their respective 
institutions ; and I doubt not that when such a Bank as I pro- 
pose shall be put in successful operation in Texas, the people of 
this country will hail it with a pleasure which derives some zest 


from considerations of a laudable self-interest. Bancroft Lib: 


It is obvious that the national industry of Texas for ages to 
come, will be principally devoted to agriculture and commerce. 
While her staple agricultural products find abundant markets in 
foreign countries, she will have few inducements to direct her 
labor into other channels. Her manufactures will be confined 
to a few articles of primary necessity, while the great mass of her 
population will receive a rich reward for their labor, in the cul- 
ture of her pie and untiring soil. In order to render the 
proposed bank as extensively beneficial as possible, its accommo- 


dations to individuals should be so dispensed as to correspond . 
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with their respective wants, and the peculiarity of their employ- 
ment. The merchant whose capital is usually active, and fre- 
quently tangible in the form of money; and who from the na- 
ture of his business is peculiarly hable to sudden vicissitudes, 
does not require his paper to be discounted for a long term of 
time. Elis securities would, in general, be personal, by endorse- 
ment, and it would be unreasonable to exact from him an hy- 
pothecation of real estate; for it is essential to the successful . 
prosecution of his business to avoid the acquisiton of property so 
inconvertible as uncultivated lands. The planter or farmer is 
very differently situated. His property consists chiefly ın lands, 
slaves, and live stock. His financial operations are more tardy, 
less fluctuating, and exposed to fewer hazards. His means of 
payments accrue from his crops, and are realized only once in 
the year. ‘To him, therefore, a longer period of accommodation 
would be necessary, and might safely be extended. But this ex- 
tension of time would also make it proper to require permanent 
security by mortgages on his real estate ; which mortgages might 
be so regulated by law as to obviate the common objection of 
their being abused to purposes of oppression and fraud. In its 
transactions with citizens of other pursuits, the bank would be 
governed by such prudential considerations, as each particular 
application would suggest. As one of the primary objects of the 
institution would be to call forth ag»icultural efforts m the pro- 
duction of the staple commodities of our country, until which 1s 
done, neither commerce nor any other branches of industry can 
flourish, it mi ght þe well to direct and order the dispensation of 
its facilities to be made in every section of the Republic, in pro- 
portion to population. A National Bank should also be made 
the depository of all public moneys, derived from whatever 
source, and should such an one as is here proposed be establish- 
ed, a special law should make it the duty of all officers, whether 
directly of the government, or immediately of the counties, and 
all receivers of public money, to deposit all moneys due to the 
Republic, which shall come into their hands, in the bank, or one 
of its branches, within a given time, under suitable penalties for 
defalcation. And it should be further provided, that no public 
money shall be drawn from the Bank or its branches, except by 
a proper order from the Treasury department. 6 

Next in importance to the judicious and practical organiza- 
tion of such an institution, is the provision which should be ° 
made for its wise and equitable administration. - This will be | 
effected by selecting its principal officers, and its directory, from 
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the honest and efficient business men of the country, without res 


ference to their particular callings, or polittcal opinions, in such 
a manner as will command the confidence of the people. Ifthey 
be thus chosen, none need fear its faithful management, nor need 
the most jealous friends of our political institutions be alarmed, 
at its party influence over the government. In making these ap- 
pointments, while securing a proper responsibility to the govern- 
ment, and the people, we should keep m view, the necessity of 
guarding, as far as practicable, the officers of the bank, from that 
slavish dependence upon popular will, which might affect their 
Integrity, or warp their actions; for it will often happen that the 
best officers of such an institution, will render themselves obnox- 
ious to.popular odium by their firmness in resisting those who 


, would lavish the favors of the bank with an mdiscriminate and £ 


unsparing hand. This danger probably, cannot be entirely pro- 
vided against, but one ofits greatest safeguards may be found in 
the division of the whole number of directors into three sections, 
and requiring one division to go out of office every year, without 
elegibility to re-election for three years after the expiration of 
their term of service. By this regulation, independent men will 
‘always be found at the board of directors, acquainted with the 
management of the bank, who may save it alike from the influ- 
ence of party, and the improper bestowal of accommodation. In 
making these appointments, my own impression 13, that the di- 
rectors who are to regulate and control the affairs of an institu- 
tion, thus established upon the funds and credit of the govern- 
ment, should be elected by congress upon the joint ballot of the 
two houses, for the reasons, that being selected from various por- 
tions of the republic, the qualifications and integrity of candd- 
ates would be better known to the appointing power, and their 
official responsibility to the people would be augmented by re- 
ceiving office from their immediate representatives. But the ap- 
pointment of the two principal officers in the direct management 
and operations of the bank, (the president and cashier,) upon 
whose unbending honesty and business talents, the safety of the 
institution must greatly depend, should be thrown upon as few 
persons as possible. When the election of such officers is made 


; by joint ballot from candidates who may present themselves to 


the representatives of the people, it is needless to disguise the 
fact, that many influences emanating from the good, as well as 
the more selfish feelings of the human heart, might direct them 
in their choice, to the injury, if not utter ruin of the institution 
for the benefit of which they were acting. Besides, we all know 
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that individual responsibility is lessened, in proportion to the num- 
bers who are brought to act on a given subject, and in making 
appointments so vitally important to the safety of an institution 
in which the whole country will have so deep an interest, it may 
be well to throw upon the individuals in whom the power of ap- 
pointment is made to vest, a responsibility in some degree com- 
mensurate with the importance of the objects to be secured. It 
would perhaps be equally dangerous to entrust the power of ap- 
pointment to a single person; for being single, he would be 
more obnoxious to corruption. There is then but one alternative 
between the two modes, and that is a middle as well as safe ground,- 
which will confer the right of nomination upon the president, 
and leave the power of appointment to the senate. “The jealous 
scrutiny of that body will at all times operate as a powerful and 
sufficient check upon the abuse of executive power. The sub- 
ordinate officers, may be chosen by the board of directors or in 
any other manner which after experience may dictate. It would 
be superflous to remark, that a supervisory power of investiga- 
ting the affairs and controlling the bank, should be retained by 
the national legislature. The immediate representatives of the 
people, who are the actual and beneficiary stockholders, should 
be enabled to restrain all imprudent excesses, or abuses into which 
the board of directors might be betrayed; and should maintain 
a vigilant anę predominant supervision of all their acts; and es- 
sentially control the whole circulating medium of the country. 
Such a power can be no where so safely lodged as in the hands 
of a free people. 

I have spoken at some length on this subject because I feel 
strongly impressed with its importance. ‘The control of the cir- 
culating medium of the country, is as necessary to its salutary 
administration, as is that of any other department of its interests, 
If banking powers be valuable in promoting an equal and safe 
circulation, then it is obvious that it belongs to the government 
to direct and superintend the distribution and exercise of those 
powers. It is a portion, and one of peculiar interest too, of the 
sovereign authority ; and to surrender it into the hands of a few 
private, and in a political sense, ae onsible individuals, would 
be as repugnant to the true spirit of our institutions, as to sub- 
ject the management of the war or navy departments to such par- 
tial and unpledged hands. Private corporations, like private in- 
dividuals, may have interests diverse and incompatible with the 
nation’s, and have as little right to be made the fiducial agents of 
the government. If it be proper to extend franchises to one class 
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of our fellow-citizens, comprehending generally but few in hums 
ber, why may they 10¢ be claimed by all; and why throw im- 
pediments In the way of any man’s participating in them. Ifa 
few men may become bankers, and throw their equivocal and 
precarious paper currency.upon the community; why not let 
every man be a banker, and abandon your circulating medium 
to the illmitable cupidity of private speculation? The planter, 
the mechanic and the laborer, are as much entitled to the immu- 
nities and privileges of theg overnment, as the speculator, or the 
money dealer. Let all trades be free. Let all rights be equal, 
The constitution has so ordained it, and so let tis carry it into 
practice. The fostering hand of legislation should be extended 
to all classes of society. Each individual of a patriotic pedple, 
cherishes, supports and defends the government; and none have 
a peculiar, and exclusive claim to rewards or privileges in the 
exercise of their industry. If banking be profitable, let that pro- 
fit enure to the republic. If the people must pay an interest for 
the use of money to facilitate their legitimate operations, let them 
bestow their sacrifices, not upon the mercenary, but where it will 
promote the public welfare, and in the process of time revert to 
their own advantage. 7 

J therefore solemnly adjure the honorable tongress that they 
will withhold their sanction from all applitations for banking 
privileges; and in nowise permit any private interests to be com- 
mingled ui the great national institution to which I have invited 
their consideration. 

- Ours is the age of mind, brought into active and vigorous 
utility, as exemplified in the various inventions, improvements, 
and the general advancement of all the arts of peace and civiliza- 
tion. The pursuits and habits of mankifid, as well as the desti- 
nies of nations, are undergomg a rapid and essential change by 
the mastery achieved over the elements, and the subjection of 
the herculean powers of nature to the purposes of life. Nor have 
the principles of free government remained stationary amidst 
this great intellectual progression ; for our democratic institu- 
tions have spread, and are still extending their humahizing and 
enobling influences over distant and benighted people, who have 
long been the victims of despotic sway, inspiring them with those 
elevated feelings of equality and justice so essential to the peace 
and welfare of the world, and which we fondly hope will con- 
tinue to widen and strengthen with the growth of knowledge, 
until they shall be so consolidated against hereditary power ag ` 
to form a strictly American continental policy, as contra distin- 
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guished from that of Etiropean dynasties. We should stand ad: 
monished by the spirit of the times, to push forward with becom- 
ing energy and zeal, in whatever 1s connected with the stability 
and glory of government, and the dignity and happirtess ot man. 
Texas is the youngest among the family of nations, and may be 
justly pronounced the fairest ind the freest, inasmuch as she 
stands unblemished in her conduct, and 1s unencumbered with 
the checks and qualifications which neutralize the true princi- 
ples of liberty. ‘Lo you, gentlemen, the preservation of her hon- 
or, and the promotion of her mterests, have been confided by the 
highest of all human authority, the sovereignty of the people. 
Let not her example in your hands prove faithless to the prolific 
era of her creation; but with holy motives and an arm of vigor 
execute her lofty destinies. Providence has placed,her before 
you a perfect blank, ready to receive the finest or the worst im- 
pressioas. You may shape her to the noblest purposes, or work 
jer to the most debasing and pernicious ends. You may cher- 
ish the high principles of purity and virtue, and by so doing ren: 
der yourselves the just creditors to your country, and the rich 
testators of future generations ; or you may imbue her with sın- 
ister habits, immerse her in corruption, and arrest from her the 
laurels she has acquired by her chivalry and heroism. How 
bright the horizon before you? How strong the incentives to 
virtue, honor, and patnotism! As yet her praries are unplough- 
ed; her forests are unfelled; her mines unexplored; and indeed 
all her various springs of wealth and industry untouched and 
undeveloped. Is she not also unstained by corruption } unbe- 
nighted by ignorance and superstition ; unpolluted by party pas- 
sions and proscriptive fanaticism ; with no prejudices to mislead 
her; no long established customs to combat; no false steps to re- 
trace, nor pernicious institutions to eradicate? Has she not the 
confidence of all civilized countries, with a pure and friendly 
government on the one side, and a feeble enemy on the other ? 
‘What country then could exhibit so naked and so fine a field for 
the exertion of genius, art and enterprise-—for the aspirations of 
the good and the policy of the wise? And should we not be 
proud of the enviable power which Providence has given to us; 
of forming the character of such a nation ० awaking her slum- 
bering energies, and laying the foundation of those rioble institu- 
tions which are to give vigor to the mind of her people, and free- 
dom to their action? Let us then, gentlemen, a appreciate 
the privileges of our peculiar position—let us not loose the op- 
portunity which God has given us of doing good—but let us love 
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‘ Gtr čountřy,„and looking with a single eye to her glory ahd 
greatness—do whatever wisdom and experience may suggest for 
the spread of knowledge, virtue, and the useful arts ; and for the 
developement of those vast resources which are slumbering in 
her mountains, and lying dormant ın the germinating power of 
her soil. In a word, let us sacrifice all narrow-minded, selfish- 
ness upon the hallowed altar of patriousm, and by an energetic 
and enlightened discharge of the trusts confided to us; elevate our 
young Republic into that proud rank which her unrivalled beau- 
ty and unbounded wealth entitle her to take among the nations 
of the earth. : 

As yet Texas has been comparatively spared from that 
crudeness of deportment, and that clash of strife and passion, 
which too often characterize incipient and frontier countries.— 
Indeed, under the most trying circumstances, from the dawn of 
the revolution up tp the present period she has mamtained a 
dignity, sobriety, and harmony which might stand as an exam- 
ple to older and longer established governments. It is to be 
hoped that she will still continue in the same ennobling course ; 
and that her citizens will persevere in the practice of that amity 
and forbearance, which distinguish the brave of all countries, and 
is sø closely associated with the most elevated virtues. But to 
you, gentlemen, it is unnecessary to appeal in furtherance of 
tefined courtesy, and honest legislation. The influence of 
passion upon the mind is fo destroy deliberation, and unfit 
the representatives of the people for the prompt and just, 
discharge of those duties which their constituents have a right 
to demand, and which the situation of the country imperiously 
requires. At the present session you may expect to be thrown 
into a trying and highly responsible situation: Questions of the 
greatest magriithde, vitally affecting the future destiny of the 
country, will have to undergo investigation and diseussion, and 
these debates assuming 4 corresponding degtee of animation and 
indeperidence, may precipitate the ardent and unguarded mind 
into 4 dangerous zeal and. passionate excess, incompatible with 
the dictates of social order and enlightened policy. I must there- 
fore respectfully urge on your part an abstraction from whatever 
may have a tendency to produce uhnecessary warmth or excite- 
ment, as absolutely essential to valuable deliberation, and to thé 
preservation of national character. I need hot remind you how 
the Athenian manner consecrated the councils of Athens, and how 
strongly it was referred to in the Roman debates. An elevated 
comity, arid reciprocal courtesy in the actions of every branch of 
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- thé Government in reference to each other, will mote than any 
other circumstance at the present crisis, redound to the credit of 
the nation abroad, and secure public and private prosperity at 
home. Let it be our study then, to preserve our national ¢onsis- 
tency by showing to the world, that the people who could prac- 
tice the most exalted clemency and all the nee h principles of hu- 
manity in war, are equally capable of purs the path of wis- 
dom, justice and moderation in the administration of thelr civil 

airs. + 

And now, gentlemen, with the most fervent supplication to 
the Divine Providence for the safety, purity and prosperity of our 
infant Republic, and the most cordial aspirations for the success 
of your councils, as also for your individual Welfare, I close this 
my Constitutional communication with thé promise on my part 
of a free, frank and incessant co-operation with you in whatever 
may appear condusive to the general good. 

MIRABEAU B. LAMAR. 

Crry or Houston, Det, 21, 1838, - 


